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economic areas succeeded, despite decentralization and diffi-
culties of transport, in winning the imperial, and, in a certain
sense, even the world market. Such was the case with Gaul and
Germany, Gallic wine, for example, was exported from Arelate
and Narbo to the East, and Gallic pottery, until the middle of
the third century, when the great crisis came, possessed a kind
of world monopoly such as had previously been enjoyed only by
the most highly developed countries with a long tradition of
civilization* Pottery from Gaul is found during this period in
Italy, Spain, Africa, and even in Egypt and Syria. Terra sigittata
from Rheinzabern is found on the lower Danube and in Britain1;
Gallic fibulae in the Danubian regions, in free Germany (where
they are copied) and in eastern Europe. Cologne glass practically
' dominates the Western market. Belgian cloaks were still in
demand during the third century, and served as models for the
woollen weavers of Phrygian Laodicea under Diocletian2. Most
of the industries in these new regions did not attain world-wide
icance, and hence did not develop forms of mass-production.

The high level of output achieved by the Gallo-German industries,
a level approximately equal to that reached in Italy in earlier
times, was due to exceptionally favourable predisposing con-
ditions. These were the fact that in culture these districts had
the start over the other frontier provinces, further, the presence
of raw materials locally in large quantities, good conditions of
labour, fine achievement in the field of skilled craftsmanship and
marked business ability* and good internal transport along rivers
or canals> which facilitated the building up of an extensive local
trade, and so made it possible that large-scale production for local
demand should be developed into mass-production for distant
markets. Finally, we must not underestimate the influence of the
Rhine army with its great demand resulting in a corresponding
supply, so that when, in the second century, the military
centre of gravity swung over from Rhine to Danube, it set free
considerable surplus production.
In the older provinces of the Empire there was no development
whkfi advances so far beyond the previous leveL Yet in these
fmmoces, too, the general conditions (lasting peace, spread of
cmfizatio^ urbanization, formation of bourgeoisie znd$0ssess0res>
and cessation of the Italian ascendancy) acted as a steady stimulus,
w that for the time beifcg at feast the standard achieved in the first
1 See vol. xi, p. 539.
* S.H,A. Gati. &#, 6, 6; Car. 20, 6; Ed. DtecL de pretZs, xix, 27.